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The urban-associated adjustment problems of Spanish 
speaking migrants to Seattle^ Washington were examined, A sample of 
100 migrant household heads were interviewed to learn why they had 
moved to Seattle^ to gain insights into the adjustment process, and 
to search for ways to facilitate their accommodation to an urban life 
style. All of the Spanish speaking minority group have adaption 
problems, such as language, but distinct subgroups have differing 
social and economic characteristics that are identified with unigue 
adjustment problems. The primary discerning variable is whether the 
migrant household moved frora a rural or an urban background. An 
effort was made to ascertain, from the migrant's vantage pointy the 
role and effectiveness of public agencies in facilitating the 
adjustment. The report concludes with policy recommendations for 
alleviating some of the individual and societal dysfunctions cf this 
transition — i,e.r the establishment of a widely publicized bilingual 
information agency, (Author/PS) 
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ABSTRACT 



The work reported herein examines the urban-asso- 
ciated adjustment problems of Spanish-speaking migrants 
to the city of Seattle, Washington. A sample of 100 
migrant household heads were interviewed to learn why 
they had moved to Seattle, to gain insights into the ad- 
justment process, and to search for ways to facilitate their 
accommodation to an urban life style. 

All of the Spanbh-speaking minority group have adap- 
tion problems, such as language. But dbtinct subgroups 
have differing social and economic characteristics that are 
identified with unique adjustment problems. The primary 



discerning variable b whether the migrant household 
moved to Seattle from a rural or an urban background. 

An effort was made to ascertain, from the migrant's 
vantage point, the role and effectiveness of public agencies 
in facilitating the adjustment. The report concludes with 
policy recommendations for alleviating some of the indi- 
vidual and sodetal dysfunctions of this transition. 

Key words: Urban migrants. Spanish-speaking. Seattle, 
Washington. Household head survey. Social and economic 
characteristics. Adjustment process. 
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INTRODUCTION 



To move lu» become common. It b the rxc«|Kkin 
CO the rule for fou or your fietghbor> to be living in the 
Mme community or suce where you were bom« Thb m* 
^*^Mng geogrtphic And employment mobility has its 
rooci in the march of tdence and technology* Migration 
has become an mtegral pan of modemitation. 

Not only has it become common to move, it has be* 
come common to move to the city. Urbanitation has been 
an integral pan of the mdustrial revolution* For milhons 
of individuals and families this has meant a simulutieous 
confronudon with the anxieties, uncertainties, ind antici- 
pations of the move itself and the different life style of 
the urban dweller. The exploratory work reponed here 
examines but a limited dimension of the migration fabric. 

This is a repon on a study of 100 Spanish-speaking 



households who migrated fo Seattle, Washington (2). 
While we have a rich lite ;iture on the so<alled Mexican 
famt laborer-migrant, we Know little about the experiences 
of Spanish-speaking peoples who migrate to utban centers. 
Where did they origi ute? What were their aspirations, 
and to what extent jre these aspirations being realiied? 
How do they view their loss of the familiar and the cut* 
tural shock of the unfamiliar? What was the role, if any, 
of public organisations in fadliuting their adjustment? 
Mi^t these orginizatiofu do more, and if so, how? 

The 100 beads of Spanish-speaking households were 
asked about ihese and other social and economic experi- 
ences associated with their migration to Seattle. The 
analyses of their responses, and some policy implicatiotiSy 
form the content of this report. 



THE STUDY PLAN 



The overriding purpose of this inquiry is to seek 
feasible means of improving the well-being of Spanish- 
speaking migrants to Seattle. Of course, many constraints 
limit the scope of the inquiry. One of the major con- 
straints in this study is the nearly complete absence of 
secondary sources of information concerning Spanish- 
speaking people residing in Seattle. Therefore, a general 
objeaive of die study is to ascertain social and economic 
characteristics of thb group and to identify the problems 
met in their migration-assimilation experience. 

The specific objectives of the study are: 

1. identify premigratory social and economic charac- 
teristics of the individuals 

2. determine their present social and economic situation 

3. identify and elaborate the stages or dbtinguishing 
sets of experiences (decbion to migrate, transition 
and adjustment experiences, etc.) associated with 
migration 

4. ascertain, from the viewpoint of the intended re- 
cipient, the role of public agencies in facilitating 
the adjustment process. 

Selection of Seattle for the location of thb inquiry 
is based on two premises: First, Seattle is large enough 
to have the attributes of an urban social system. Second, 
there is a large and relatively recent migratory population 
of Spanish-speaking people in Seattle that can be identified 
and located for a study group. 



A limiution of particular importance to thb work is 
that there b no secondary source of information on num- 
ber or location of Spanbh-speaking people living in Seattle. 
Because time and funds prohibited a census to gather thb 
information, a Ibt of names and addresses was solicited 
from leaders of Spanbh-speaking organizations in Seattle. 

Leaders of the Spanbh-speaking community were iden- 
tified as individuals at the head of governmental social, 
or religious organizations serving thb clientele group. 
The leaders were informed that the only criteria for 
placing names on the partial sample Ibting were: 

1. that the household members' native tongue be 
Spanish 

2. that they had moved to Seattle during the past 
several years, preferably the last 5 years. 

A total of about 400 households were identified from 
which to select the study group. A random sample of 
100 heads of households was selected from the partial 
census to form the core of the analysis. Data were gath- 
ered by personal interview schedules. Interviews were 
conducted in February, 1971, by a team of seven bilingual 
university social science graduate students. Questionnaires 
were available in both Spanish and English, so respondents 
could use their preferred language. In addition to the 
information gathered from the 100 household heads, un- 
structured interviews were conducted with about 20 leaders 
and employees of public agencies who have contact with 
Spanbh speaking peoples in Seattle. 



THE MIGRATION PROCESS 



What are the most important elements or variables 
that enter into a decision to move from one locality to 
another? The migration decision making process at the 
level of a single individual is so complex as to defy 
specification in weighting of all the elements involved. 
On the other hand, to reduce the problem to a single 
element, such as potential economic gain, provides very 



little understanding of the individual's motivation. 

For the purposes of this study, a simplified model 
from earlier migration research (3,8) was used as an 
aid to structuring the investigation. The major premise 
of thb model is that a decision to migrate depends^ upon 
the interaction between two sets of relative forces. One 
set is comprised of dissatbfaction with the place of origin, 
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iod ihm ttficb to pm%h the indivtdttil twt)r from hb 
origtful lorariofL Another wi of fofcct ire the etpcaed 
§dvgnuge% at the new locitfon: iheie tend to pmtl towtrd 
the descuuiMML 

The components of these push-pull forces are econom* 
socmI« and psychological characteristics of the individ* 
iiai*s world. A decision to migrate, then, becomes a func* 
tion of comparing and weighting thex characteristics and 
deciding that the advanuges of a new location more than 
offset the advanuges of suying where you are. 

The geography of migration 

Within the 100 households in the study, 187 persons 
were adults and 351 were dependent children, a total of 
538 people in the composite study group. For purposes 
of delineating geographic migration patterns, each of the 
187 adults is viewed as a unit of analysis. 

Three distinct geographic patterns of migration were 
found among the study group: 

1. interstate 

2. international combined with interstate (e.g., from 
Mexico or Cuba plus interstate migration) 

3. International (e.g., from Latin America directly 
to Seattle). 

The interstate migration pattern typically involved 
more than one move (table 1). Similarly, the interna- 
tional-interstate pattern was a step-migration process 
(table 2). 

The variations in these migration patterns are primar- 
ily a consequence of differing economic opportunities, 
lliose individuals who moved directly to Seattle from 
their place of origin usually had a job waiting for them 
in the city. On the other hand, those who moved inter- 
mittently before settling in Seattle followed the more 
typical migration pattern; i.e., seeking seasonal work where- 
ever available. 

Of the 187 adult migrants included in this study, 
two-thirds originated in 11 different states of the United 
States. The remaining one-third moved to Seattle from 
nine different Latin American countries (tables 1 and 2). 
Texas and Mexico combined account for 49% of the adult 
migrants. 

Not only are the sample members heterogeneous in 
geographic origin, they also differ in background. Forty- 
five percent of the adults were either reared or worked 
in a rural setting, while 33% were raised in an urban 
setting. 

Migration decision inputs 

To better understand the decision making process that 
an individual or family undergoes before moving to a 
new location, and to help form policies to influence 
population distribution, it is necessary to explore the 
motivations or inputs to the migration decision. For the 
households interviewed in this study, the major sources 
of information about the social and economic "climate" 
in Seattle were friends and relatives (table 3). Nearly 
three-fourths of the households providing information on 
this question relied on noninstitutional sources, primarily 



relatii^s and friends. Nearly ooe*fo«irth of the famiUct 
reported they moved to Settle without seeking prior 
information. However, it is iikeiy that they had at lesaal 
some prior knowledge, however meager, of Seattle. Perhaps 

TAHC 1. fnt«rst«U alffttlon p«tt«mi, i#9tt of S^Mth* 
Ip(«li1n9 S««ttlt rttldfffitl, 1971 

St«U of Offsin lnttr«t4Utt locitlofii Nui*tf of adults 
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California 
Utah 

ColoradO'Callfomla 


6S 


New Ntxfco 


UUh 

Central Washington' 


14 
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None 




C«11fom1« 


Alaska 

Oregon 


9 


Colorado 


UUh 

Centra) Washington' 


9 


Arizona 


Central Washington' 


7 


Kansas 


Central Washington' 


2 


Wyoming 


Montana 


1 


Utah 


None 


1 


Kentucky 


None 


1 


Michigan 


None 


1 


TOTAL 




123 



'Yakima Valley 
^Intrastate Migration 



TABLE 2. International -Interstate and Intercontinental migration 
patterns, sample of Spanish-speaking Seattle residents, 
1971 



Country of origin Intermediate locations Number of adults 



Mexico 


Texas-Utah 

California-Oregon 

Texas 

Texas-California 
New Mexico 
Montana 
Alaska 


28 


Cuba 


Spain 

Florida 

Honduras 


18 


Guatemala 


None 


6 


Uruguay 


None 


4 


Ecuador 


None 


2 


Nicaragua 


None 


2 


Chile 


None 


2 


Peru 


None 


1 


Costa Rica 


Panama-Illinois 


1 


TOTAL 




64 
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fAHC ]. l^lfrAtlofi Mvrcti of iMfonMtlo^ Wtttit i% 

r9poti94 hp « %mp}9 of S$4fiUH«i|»«iif»l IWDpIn, 1971 



MijOf InfonHitloii fowrcf 


llyntef of N»y»«^U» 




frltfidf 


II 


19 


lltUtIm 


a 




fiovtrrnvfit rt^tcnutlvti 


1 


1 


Conpafijr rtpftMrUtlvtt 


1 


1 


CNirchcf 


: 


1 


NcwsiMptri 


1 


1 


No prior Ififonwtfon 


20 


74 


TOTAL 


8S 


100 



their informarioo was acquired so ioformally or so long 
ago that they were unable to specify it. 

It is imporunt to note that the friends and relatives 
providing information reside in Seattle. These conucts 
were also able to help the migrating household when it 
arrived in Seattle. These family ties help explain why 
86% of the household units in the study migrated to 
Seattle as a total family unit.> In a sense, the friends and 
relatives provided a large component of needed mobility 
assbtance. Only 14% of the heads of housi^olds went 
ahead without their families, sending for them after find- 
ing housing and employment. 

Another dimension of the extended family structure 
acts as a constraint on migration — strong family ties in 
the locale from which one is moving. These ties were 
quite strong, as indicated by the fact that 70% of the 
migrants had some form of direct association with relatives 
in their place of origin at least once a month before moving 
to Seattle. 

Further insights concerning the decision to migrate 
were provided by asking respondents to identify the major 
reasons for moving. Within the previously presented 
model of forces influencing mobility, these responses can 
be classified as "pull" or **push'' factors. 

Pull factors were overwhelmingly more important in 
the decision to move than were push factors, ^e former 
comprising 95% of the responses (table 4). Among the 
pull factors, anticipation of improved economic opportunity 
was the major single factor attracting migrants to Seattle. 
Approximately 83% of the heads of households gave this 
reason as the primary one (see f:able 4, footnote). Nine 
percent of the household heads said their main reason 



for imnifig CO Scsitle was to be dom to family tne mb eii 
already located there. 

Of the 5% who listed push facion at dominant in 
their decision makings 5% disliked the political atmos- 
phere in their former locatbn and 2% simply said they 
did not like it where they had been living. 

Years in Seattle 

Because of the emphasis ihb study gives to the pmb- 
lem ot adjustment and assimilation of these Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples in their new urban setting* the length of 
residence in Seattle at the time of interview is particularly 
relevant. In the partial census conduaed for this study, 
we tried to include only those who had moved to Seattle 
within the past 5 years. Ultimately^ 75% of those inter- 
viewed bad been living in Seattle for $ yean or less. This 
recency of migration increases the reliability of the infor* 
mation. Recency reduces bias and reflects the current 
situations of the respondeou. 

TABLE 4. Push*t>ul1 factors In the algritlon decision miking 

process, sanple of Spin1sh*spe«Mng Seattle residents. 

Number of 

Factor household heads Percent 

PULL 

Anticipated Improved economic 

opportunities 63 83 

Closer to family 9 9 

Closer to friends 1 1 

Army experience 1 1 
Anticipation of Improved 

medical care 1 1 
PUSH 

Dislike of political atmosphere 3 3 

Dislike former locale 2 2 

TOTAL 100 100 

^The classification of factors as "pull" or "push" factors is not 
a pure construct. The Inadequacies of the place of origin and the 
advantages of the place of destination are not absolutes, but 
rather, they are relative to each other (1). Therefore, a pull 
factor, such as anticipated improved economic opportunities In tne 
place of destination, may be compounded by a push factor of 
dissatisfaction with perceived opportunities In the place of 
origin. 



DEMOGRAPHIC OVERVIEW 



On the premise that the demographic composition of 
the households studied is germane to interpretations of 
the adjustment and assimilation experiences of migrant 
families^ selected demographic data are presented. Of the 



1 The definition of "family" is two or more individuals united by 
marriage, blood, or adoption living in the same household. A 
"household'* includes all people who occupy a group of rooms or 
a single room that constitute a housing unit. For this study, the 
single units of analysis were all families, except for five units 
that were one-member households. With this minor exception, 
the terms "family" and "household" are interchangeable in this 
report. 



100 households in the study, 87 had 2 adult members 
present. The remaining household heads were distributed 
as follows: five were one-member households, five were 
separated or divorced, and three were widowed. Of these 
187 adults, 90 were females and 97 were males. 

The adult males averaged slightly older than adult 
females. The modal age interval of the males was 31-40 
years, and 20-31 years for the females. The mean age of 
the males was 36 years, of the females, 33 years. Seventy- 
four percent of the adult migrants were under 40 years 
of age. This distribution is consistent with the hypodbesis 
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of the "Mg€ wfcciivtty of migratiocv'* fumel>'« thai penofi% 
ranging in agr from the late tcmi throuf»H 40 yt^n are 
more gcografrfikall)* mobile than eir!.cr )xiunger or olJet 
penoAft. 

The a\«rage number of periom per household in the 
Mudy wat tubuantially above the national average 
of 3.17 per»on% per household (5). In spite of this large 
Mze, extended families (other relati^-es living with the 
original family unit of parents and children), typical of 
much of Latin American and some ru^al areas of the 
United States^ were not prevalent among the study popu- 
lation. 

Apparently^ the relatively large household size among 
the migrants to Seattle did not seriously limit mobility. 
This is true in spite of higher moving costs for a large 
household and the likelihood of more community ties in 
the place of origin. While the household size of the 



respondem group exceeds th national average, it is 
smaller than the hcmsehold of the average Washington 
migrant farm worker, 6.2 persons per household (7). 

The two subgroups, time with rural and urban back- 
grounds, show some iUstinct differences. The primary 
drffereiKe is the amount of education* Those with rural 
backgrounds and rural employtnent experience had a me* 
education of 7 yt^n. Those with urban backgrounds 
averaged 12 years. The median for the entire United 
Sutes is 12.1 years of formal schooling. 

Forty-five percent of the study group had at one time 
been a part of the rural migrant farm labor force. These 
former runl labor force migrants, who had now settled 
in the city, averaged 7 years of schooling, 2 yean more 
than the median for all migrant farm workers, 5 years. 
This suggests the possibility of urban migration selectivity 
based on level of educational attainment. 



EARNING A LIVING 



It is well established that economic motives play a 
central role in the decision of people to move from one 
location to another. The Spanish-speaking peoples studied 
were no exception. Migrants arc attracted to areas where 
employment opportunities are presumed to be relatively 
abundant and where they can expea to receive higher 
pay for their work. 

Of course, various costs are associated with migration. 
These are typically divided into monetary and nonmone- 
tary costs. The monetary costs, composed largely of cash 
outlays associated with travel, were explicitly considered 
by the members of the study group when they made their 
decision to migrate. However, they were (ess conscious 
of the so-called nonmonetary or implicit costs. For exam- 
ple, the migrants did not explicitly consider the possible 
earnings foregone while traveling, searching for work, or 
learning a new job. 

Some nonmonetary costs of migration are psychic costs. 
At least two dimensions of psychic costs are associated 
with moving. First, there is the reluctance to leave friends, 
relatives, and familiar surroundings. Second, there is the 
fear of uncertainty and the psychological distress of adapt- 
ing to a new environment. Even though these costs do 
not involve money outlays, they are very real and may 
considerably influence the decision to migrate. 

Offsetting these monetary and nonmonetary costs as- 
sociated with migration are the returns. There may be 
not only monetary returns (higher wages, less unemploy- 
ment), but also substantial psychic returns (the renewal 
of old acquaintances, being closer to favorite relatives, 
being in a more favorable climate). The higher postmi- 
gratory nominal money returns must, of couse, be evaluated 
in terms of real income, as mitigated by the comparative 
costs of living before and after migration. 

Employment 

Prior to migration, 45% of the household heads had 
been employed in agriculture (table 3). This group, as 
well as the 22% employed as craftsmen, work in occu- 
pations that typically involve substantial seasonal unem- 
ployment. Not only did those unemployed at the time 



TABLE S. Types of anp1o>fnent, before and after migration, sample 
of Spanish 'Speaking SeatUe residents, 1971 

Employment classification Premlgratlon Postmlgratlon 



Percent 



Agricultural labor 


45 


14 


Personal services 


30 


25 


Craftsmen, skilled and semiskilled 


22 


42 


Professionals 


3 


3 


Unemployed^ 




16 


TOTAL 


100 


100 



^Of the 161 (also 16 Indlvlouals) unemployed at the time of the 
survey, 12 had rural backgrounds and 4 had urban backgrounds. 
Their most likely employment would be as agricultural laborers or 
as semiskilled craftsmen. 

of the survey (l6%) come from these seasonally unstable 
jobs, but also the respondents employed in agriculture or 
as craftsmen before migration said they had been able 
to work only about 6 months of the year before moving 
to Seattle. 

The major shift in type of employment associated 
with movement to Seattle is from agricultural labor to 
skilled and semiskilled craftsmen's occupations (table 5). 
There was a smaller proportionate shift from the personal 
services category to craftsmen. The most significant oh- 
servation about the change in types of employment is 
that the skilled and semiskilled craftsmen jobs are appar* 
ently the most accessible ones for the Spanish-speaking 
migrant upon movement to an urban industrial center. 

Only diree men followed professional occupations be- 
fore and after their migration. All three had moved 
directly from a Latin American country to Seattle.^ 

The above information on shifts in employment pat* 
terns of those interviewed compares two points in time, 
before migration to Seattle and the time of the survey. 
Between moving to Seattle and the time of the survey, 

^The professions of these mierants are law, medicine, and veter- 
inarian. All three migrated ^r political reasons. Only one had 
the assurance of a job in Seattle before moving. 
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flMOjr of them f)tictikHicd cfimgcd from one employer 
to iiMHhtr. Over dirf««founh» of ttioic who had had more 
chati one cmplofer Mfice their move to Seattle hid initi«ted 
the chmge in jobi them»elve> beoutte of higher camingt 
and iccadier emplofmcnt on the new fob. One fourth of 
thoie with multiple job experience tince arriving in Seattle 
had been laid crff. It typically took about a month for 
theie people to find ancKher job. 

After their migration to Seattle, the subgroup with 
a rural background averaged about 2 months of ur^em* 
pioyment per jrear. Some of thb b "voluntary** in the 
tense that they chose to change jobs, and some of it 
results from being laid off. The urban background sub* 
group averaged only 2 to 3 weeks of unemployment 
per ^'ear. 

Income levck 

The average premigration annual income of those 
households with rural backgrounds was under $1,500 
(cable 6). Most of them had held low paying agricultural 
jobs, and were employed for only a few montfis of the 
year* On the average, dits group of housdiolds had 
tripled their annual incomes since moving to Seattle* 

TABLE 6« Average annual household IncoaeSt before and after 

migration, sample of Spanish-speaking Seattle residents. 
1971 



Background 

Rural 

Urban: 
Nonprofessionals 
Professionals 



Percent of 
respondents 

452 



523 
3 



Average annual household Income 
Preni grat 1 on ^ Postal gratlon 

$4,100 



$1 .375 

$2,425 
$6,500 



$4,100 
$6,200 



^Slnce some respondents had migrated directly to Seattle from 
Latin American countries, the purchasing power of their premigra- 
tion Income Is biased downward In comparison with the purchasing 
power of a similar Income In the United States. 

^Nost of these household heads had Jobs related to agriculture 
before migration and reported being unemployed from 6 to 8 months 
per year prior to migration. 

^Nearly half the household heads In this group reported being 
unemployed from 5 to 6 months per year before migration. 

The 32% of households with urban backgrounds and 
nonprofessional occupations reported premigration annual 
household earnings of about $2,300. Nearly half of this 
subgroup also reported much unemployment as one of the 
reasons for their small incomes. Since moving to Seattle, 
the average household income of this subgroup had in- 
creased by about 70%. 

The before- and after-migration comparison of house- 
hold incomes for the 3% in professional occupations 
contrasts with that of the lower income averages. Their 
absolute incomes decreased by an average of about $300 
per year. This is largely the result of language difficulties 
or the need for some retraining before exercising their 
full potential as professionals. 

The preceding before- and after-migration household 
income data are presented by group averages and 
are at best approximations because of the problems of 



depending on recall of memory of respoodenci* Curtent 
household income data are ntoch more rdiablr These 
curmtt accounts afe available on a tnomhly hasb; thus, 
monthly household eapcnditufts can be compafvu more 
accurately. 

Nearly hilf of the respondents with rural backgrounds 
have moncfalv incomes ranging from 1)00 to $400 (cable 
7). The median mcmthly income of this subgroup b 1541. 
Ilie urban-background subgroup had median monthly 
household income of t)l4* Put another way, 70% of the 
rural*background subgroup earn lets than $4ioo per month, 
compared with 34% of those with an urban background 
(table 7). Furthermore, tiotie of the rural*backgniund 
subgroup earn in excess of $600 per month, whereas 
44% of those with an urban back|^ound have incomes 
above thb leveL 

The most feasible, diou^ partial, explaiutioo for 
these differences in income b the prevtously noted differ- 
ence in education. The rural*background sul^group aver- 
aged only 7 years of sdiooling, ccnnpared with 12 years 
for the urban-background subgroup. 

Another factor in the earnings differential between 
these two subgroups b the number of employed workers 
per housdiold* In 12% of the urban badc^ Hind fam- 
ilies, both the mother and father are employei * compared 
with only 2% for the niral-badcground si^bgroup. 

More than half (54%) of the stuuy households had 
incomes bdow the urban poverty ^evel in 1970; Le., less 
than $390 income per month (6). Even when the income 
levels of the study group are v'»mpared with incomes of 
all persons in the United States of Spanish origin, the 
former group b relatively disadvantaged* About one in 
every four persons of Spanbh origin in the United States 
was below the lo^v income level in 1970 (4), compared 
with two of every four persons in the study group. 

In addition to the association of income with residence 
background, it was hypothesized that income would be 
positively correlated with the number of years the migrant 
families had lived in Seattle. However, thb hypothesb 
was not supported by the analysis, neither for the total 
grour> nor for the rural and urban background subgroups. 
This suggests that during the period that most of the 
families had lived in Seattle (73% had been there for 5 

TABLE 7. Monthly household Income, by frequency groups, sample of 
Spanish-speaking Seattle residents, 1971 



Monthly household 
Income (dollars) 



Background 
Rural Urban 



Total (rural- 
urban) 



Cumulative 
total 



Number of households 



0-100 


2 


1 


3 


3 


101-200 


4 


0 


4 


7 


201-300 


8 


8 


16 


23 


301-400 


21 


10 


31 


54 


401-500 


8 


8 


16 


70 


501-600 


2 


4 


6 


76 


601-700 


0 


3 


3 


79 


701-800 


0 


5 


S 


84 


801-900 


0 


7 


7 


91 


901-1000 


0 


6 


6 


97 


1001-1100 


0 


3 


3 


100 


TOTAL 


45 


55 


100 


100 
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ymn or Imh (Mr Mlky to ioipro%« tlieir Income wm 
pihmtilf « fumtiofi of their capibilftm upon arri^g 
in ScttftJr Etco ttioitgh ihff* fotirtttt of the mpofyfenci 
tt fKi t ted thftt the)r were linng better economical If mm 
dun befof« migrtttion, length of time in Seattle wa* not 
a tignificftnt income determinant within the ictidyr group. 

Aspirations 

The fctpondcnci were rcalttiic when aiked about their 
aspiratiofii for |obi and promoctoot* Thejr dcttred up* 
ward mobility in their trade or panicular job in order 
to earn higher incomet, but were generally aware of their 
individual limiutionft. Typical handkapi were lack of 
educatiot^ language problems, and in about one*fourth of 
the cases, few or no ao^uircd skills. When these occu- 
pational uptratioos werv expressed in terms of dollar 
income, again the respondents seemed to be realistic 
They were opttmiscic about their economic future, thou^ 
realizing that their goals would not be easily attained. 

Aspiration levels were proportional to current income. 

SPENDING 

The economic well*betng of households ts traditionally 
evaluated by me^uring income flow, that is, income and 
expenditure patterns. Having viewed the income patterns 
of the study group, we now gain additional perspective 
through an analysis of spending patterns. Comparisons 
with average lower budget Seattle family expenditure 
patterns show the relative well-being of the study group. 

Nondurable goods 

The household expenditure patterns of the study group 
and the average lower budget urban family in Seattle 
showed major differences (table 8). The rural and urban 
background subgroups of the study sample spend about 
the same proportions of income on the various items of 
family living. Of course, those with urban backgrounds 
spend a greater absolute amount, for they receive higher 
incomes than do the rural-background subgroup. 

Food is the major item and accounts for about one- 
third of total expenditures (table 8). This substantial 
proportion for food is a function of both the relatively 
low income and the average family size of 5.38 persons. 

Housing accounts for about one-fourth of the study 
group expenditures. One fifth of the households were 
occupying low income housing provided by regional gov- 
ernment institutions. The majority of the households L\ 
the study lived in rather modest housing and some were 
in substandard housing.^ 

Health care is the expenditure showing the most relative 
difference between the rural and urban migrants, 9% and 
13% of total expenditures, respectively. In absolute terms, 
the rural migrant spends only half as much for health 
care as his urban counterpart. Some of this difference 
can be attributed to the considerably greater incidence of 
family health insurance among the urban background 
subgroup or to direct payments for health care. Further- 

^ These classifications are based on personal observations by 
enumerators. 



Hie mpondcncs who were atffwtly mti tiH g the lower 
incomes had aspind to rafae their fMroiagi by IM to 
llOO per month. On the average, ifab t ep t en s m about 
a 21/% increase. At the o ppo site end of the cttrteM in* 
come distrfliution, f otitre income aspirations rancid from 
1300- to t400-iocreases per month. An increment of this 
magninsde would up re Wtn about a 63% incieese over 
present earnings^ 

There b some basts, though speculative, for mggratii^ 
that die level of aspired increased earnings along the 
continuum from low to higfi is consistctM with the proba- 
bilities of realiiing these in cre as es. The curreoc higher 
income earners arc among the better educated and M^icr 
skilled m em b e r s of the respondent group. They are, thete> 
fore, likely to achieve relatively greater proportionate in* 
come rewards in the future dian are thoK less well pre» 
pared to improve their future earning capacities. It h 
particularly noteworthy that the respojadents t h ems el v es 
were aware of this phenomenon. These findings also 
suggest a positive relationship b e t we en levels of inrtme 
upiration and past levels of income. 

PATTERNS 

more, the lower income, rur.i ^-background sul^group made 
more use of free or low-cjst health facilities of public 
assistance agencies. 

The majority of the study group lived substantial 
distances from their places of work. Few or no public 
transportation facilities are available for these routes. 
Hence, personal ownership and use of automobiles are 
needed for commuting to places of employment Ten 
percent of the housdiold expenditures, then, were allo- 
cated for transportation. 

One of the few questions respondents were reluctant 
to answer concerned absolute amount of savings. How- 
ever, we learned that one-fourth (24%) of die rural- 

TABLE 8. Compsratlve monthly fMlly expenditure patterns, swple 
of Spanish- speaking Seattle residents and an average 
"loMer-budget** urban family, Seattle 

Spanish-speaking Seattle residents^ lo^r budget 
Rural background Urban background Seattle family^ 
Item expenditures 3 expenditures^ expenditures^ 





$ 


% 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 


Rent"* 


$74 


25 


$86 


22 


$140 


25 


Food 


85 


30 


119 


32 


174 


32 


Health care 


25 


9 


50 


13 


55 


10 


Clothing 


25 


9 


32 


9 


79 


14 


Transport 


28 


10 


36 


10 


43 


8 


Other 


50 


17 


53 


14 


63 


11 


TOTAL 


$287 s 


100 


$376!^ 


100 


$554 


100 



^The mean number of Individuals per family Is 5.38. 

^Based on four- person family, autumn 1971 Urban Family Budgets 
and Geographical Comparative Indexes, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 72-240, April 27, 1972, table 1, p. 9. 

^The Spanish-speaking, Seattle, data are medians and the Lower 
Budget Urban Family data are means. 

'^Includes household operations and furnishings in addition to 
rent. 

^Totals do not coincide with median Incomes noted earlier ($341 
for rural and $514 for urban-background subgroups) because: the 
above are sums of medians, savings are not Included, and accuracy 
depends upon respondent recall. 
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If 
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SJ 
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Color UlevUlon 


0 


0 




4 


iecofd plAjrtr 


10 




31 
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Atitotnobile o wnrr ih ip was ocsrfjr uni ver ia l amoi^ 
thoie interviewed. All titfaen bidcgrouod migraitts owned 
a car, as did 82% (37 and 45 households) of the niral- 
badcgnmnd subgroup. 

AJl but six households owned a televisioo sec or a 
radio. Two uiban-background familjr botnes had color tv. 
Record players were lev comnxNi; they were in otily two 
of five homes, on the average. 



The mfwidenti wore oiImI wbechor tfcey^ had eny^ 
debts other then a booK oiofnagr Wtf4h9 pmmm 
note maUnit pajwwnu on d rb rt . IndAcedneie was some- 
whet fwofv common among the feiaii%elf hi^^pmr imome 

holds wore in dAl» compniod with W% of the fMsl 
l^iwpr ine most ii«i|nem oms m own suBgiwnpi wwtw 
eMdemd with doctor or bospiol bilb, the belante for 

Ltvifig sffttattom 

T'be enasneMSOTv mode s^bj|ective ^beerverions on the 
general living Anatiom of the famtliei iweniened. The 
overall liviog c oti di tiet» of the SpaniA-spceking home 
noios m cne smny group were poor so moocR* rwr cne 
nmc part, the t|oeucy of the honsa, en t omeb ilet , mn|or 
rurnuBmgs, etc, was tmc e nnai eo tiMC etpanmi m tne 

Wa^m^m ■ ^ Jk ^^^^^^^^^^ jt^ ^^LjkJt%^ ^^MM^H^A ^^^A^^^Aa 

nmnes ot Amcrscsss m nwMue nnon w waiHeu* 

Kwnwribef dw om hatf of tfat ho— hoUi Ml httom 
d» oomtf ImL lowwkwm ttpomd du( at \mm oar- 
0911X1 tK cnem were nraeeo hvmh m soneiMMar^ iinnninw* 
Tlie btHMs were enreniely old, poorly heated nod in bad 
repair. These tiere cypiciiljr single unit dnsllhy of ctvo 
or thine bedrooms tor femittm rwwwa i ning up eo sb 
children. In all such cases, the honsm were being rencrd. 
Fitmishingi tvere meager, consisting of bare esseiKialSi 
orten unproviseo. inere is eomoonai s u pp o r t lor aam 
lodgments of the imertieweri> The rurml-bachgroimd edb» 
group egp en dte tfes for family tivit^ treie about one-half, 
and the urban bacfcgrouod su b gr o up iteut t tro Hhir d s , of 
the amount available to the lower budget Seattle four 
pemm family (table 8). In spite of them conditions, the 
families said they were k^iffUr in Seattle than hi their 
previous locations beosuse of their Ugker level of living. 



THE ADAPTATION PROCESS 



Anyone who has moved into a community, area, or 
region that is unfamiliar or strange is aware of the stresses 
ot adapting to their new surroundings. When thb ex* 
perience is compounded by such factors as a foreign 
language, rural-to-urban transition, cross-cultural move- 
ment, and membership in a minority group, the probletns 
of adaptation or accommodation to the new envirotunenr 
are multiplied many times. Such is the case for the house- 
holds in this study. 

What, then, are some of the major problems these 
households face in adapting to their newly found urban 
surroundings in Seattle? The analyses that follow deal 
with some of the social and economic dimensions of this 
adaptation process as viewed by the migrants. Some of 
these dimensions may not be reality, but they exist as 
perceived and are complex problems in the eyes of die 
respondents. The process of adaptation to a new environ- 
ment is complex, involving at least social, economic and 
p^chological aspects of human experience. The intent 
is to provide some insights into this adaptation or accom- 
modation process that may assist in modifying existing 
programs or in forming new ones to facilitate or reduce 
the dissonance of the experience. 



Assodadofi 

The tttture tif the interactioos, associations, or aodal 
contacts atnong itidividuals is a he|r variable fai the adap- 
tation of the migrant to his ticw surroundings. There 
is a positive relationship between the time required for 
adaptation and the complexity of interpersonal aasoda- 
tfons. Most certainly die presence of d^e family circle 
or close friends is a big help in adjusting to a tiew aur 
rounding. 

For this study, association b deflned very broadly as 
the natural or day-to-day interactitms between individuab 
in the family, at work, In the matketpUce, at group 
gatherings, and so oti. In their daily life, the rural-back- 
ground migrants had essentially equal aaaodatioo with four 
ethnic groups: Anglos, Blacks, CMnese and Spanish-speak- 
ing persons. On the other hatid, more of die urban 
badcground subgroup interacted maifdy with Anglos and 
Spanish-speaking individuals. The two subgroups do not 
differ when one considers close friendships or family 
associations. Nearly three-fourths of die close aasodatiofis 
of both subgroups are with other Spanish-speaking people. 

To a considerable extent, the association with odier 
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Spanish-Speaking people involves relatives who were living 
in Seattle before the study group ariived. About 60% 
of the migrants have relatives living in the greater met- 
ropolitan area of Seattle. Seventy percent of the rural 
migrants and 60% of the urban migrants visit relatives 
at least once a week. 

The respondents believe that these continued strong 
ties with other Spanish-speaking peoples are a great asset 
to them of adapting to their new surroundings. Through 
sharing their experiences and knowledge, the migrants 
can adjust more readily. On the other hand, it is likely 
that this continued frequent subcultural interaction delays 
the assimilation or complete merging of the migrants 
into the total community in their new environment.** 

Discrimination 

Another important variable in adaptation is the extent 
and form of discrimination perceived by the migrants.^ 
Forty percent of the respondents reported some form of 
discrimination. Discrimination was most often associated 
with employment and was displayed by employers, po- 
tential employers and by fellow non-Spanish-speaking em- 
ployees. Different forms of discrimination by some neigh- 
bors, stores, and schools were also reported. 

The underlying cause of both covert and overt dis- 
criminatory actions appears to be the stigma American 
society frequently imposes on a Mexican. And, of course, 
anyone whose native language is Spanish is Mexican! 
Despite the falsity of this stereotype, it can, and frequently 
does, strongly influence the attitudes and behavior of 
individuals and communities toward a Spanish-speaking 
minority in U.S. society. These preconceived attitudes 
and the resulting discriminatory actions are highly detri- 
mental to the process of accommodation to a new en- 
vironment. 

Language 

A common characteristic of the study group is bilingual 
(Spanish-English) capabilities. There is, however, consid- 
erable variation among the respondents in their language 
skills. One-third of the household heads indicate that 
their deficiency in English is a serious social and economic 
handicap. The oral language barrier is more common 
among the urban-to-urban migrants than among the rural- 
to-urban migrants. However, the urban- to-urban migrants 
are generally more proficient in English reading and 
writing. Nearly 60% of the urban background migrants 
are proficient in writing and reading English, compared 
with only one-third of the rural background subgroup. 

Attitude toward the English language differs between 
the two subgroups. For example, both languages are 
spoken in the home in 55% of the rural-to-urban migrant 
households, compared to only 25% of the urban-to -urban 
migrant hou eholds. Furthermore, 30% of the rural-back- 
ground subgroup speak only English at home, while this 

Because of the unavoidable constraints on sampling, we could 
not find and study migrants who were genuinely assimilated into 
their Seattle environment. 

5 The perceived discrimination may not have been discrimination 
from the piewpoint of the alleged discriminator Nevertheless, 
the respondent thought it was. 



is the case in only 25% of the urban subgroup. Attitude 
toward English is also reflected by the language preference 
among the children. Only 15% of the children of rural- 
to-urban migrants prefer to speak Spanish at home, where- 
as 50% of the children in the urban-to-urban migrant 
families prefer Spanish. 

Apart from these language preferences on the part 
of the children, the majority of the parents encourage 
their children to become proficient in both languages. The 
importance of learning English is, of course, obvious to 
the parents. All of the children in the families sampled 
can speak English.. About two-thirds can also speak 
Spanish. There is a strong desire on the part of most 
parents to keep their native tongue alive in the new 
generation. 

Adaptation aids 

Apart from friends or relatives, other sources help 
the migrant get established. These are the leaders of the 
Spanish-speaking community in Seattle and various public 
agencies. , 

More than three of fivp household heads in the study 
group could not identify my Spanish-Speaking leaders in 
the Seattle area. Yet the balance of the household heads 
largely agreed on the ideni^ity of several leaders. Most 
of these leaders were associated with government supported 
institutions established to help^the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation of Seattle, namely, tho **Equal Opportunity for 
Spanish-speaking Americans" (l^OSSA) and "Active Am- 
ericans.'* A few religious institutions anri their leaders 
also were mentioned. 

However, the most significant finding is the absence 
of any well-defined Spanish-speaking leadership in the 
majority of the study population. Ai^sistance in adjusting 
to the new environment, then, is not readily available 
from these sources, and must remain an individual and 
personalized process, rather than institutional. 

Members of the study group also knew very little 
about the various public institutions and programs serving 
Seattle. Over three-fourths (78%) of the respondents 
had no knowledge of any organization to which they 
can go for aid concerning problems such as housing, 
health care, employment information, additional education 
or training, obtaining loans or family counseling. 

Only 15% had made one or more contacts with some 
agency (table 10). The rural-background migrant^ used 
the public programs more than their urban background 
counterparts. The former subgroup may be more aware 
of the existence of public programs because of previous 
farm labor work experience. Several households received 
aid simultaneously from more than one agency; for ex-** 
ample, from welfare, food stamps, and public health 
services. 

The data in table 10 record contacts made, tjot inci- 
dence of assistance received. One of four such contacts 
resulted in failure to receive any assistance, primarily 
because applicants were not qualified for the particular 
program. 

Again, the overwhelmingly important finding concern- 
ing assistance by public agencies is that over three-fourths 
of the migrants were not aware of the possibility of re- 
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TABLE 10. Number of contacts with public agencies by a sample of 
Spanish-speaking Seattle residents, 1971^ 



The major reasons for dissatisfaction are the absence of 
family and friends. 





Migrants' 


backgrounds. 


Type of agency 


Rural 


Urban 


Welfare 


12 


3 


Food stamps (USDA) 


12 


3 


Public health 


12 


3 


Unemployment 


5 


10 


Veterans' Administration 


1 


0 


Equal Opportunity for 






Spanish-Speaking Americans 


1 


0 



^The number of contacts do not coincide with the number of 
families involved (15 families, or a total of 100 sampled) because 
some families contacted several different agencies. 

ceiving any form of public assistance. Some were not 
aware of the agencies, some did not know how to contact 
the agency, and others were simply reluctant to accept 
public assistance. 

Fulfillment of expectations 

How do the migrant ho. :seholds feel about their rela- 
tive well-being since moving to Seattle? Are th^^ vVeart- 
ened or disillusioned relative to their expectations ? 

About 75% of the rural-to-rural migrants and 50% 
of the urban-to-urban migrants believed that their present 
situation was more desirable than that before migration. 
Nearly one-third of the urban migrants and one-sixth of 
the rural migrants were dissatisfied with the results of 
their move. The balance of the respondents saw little 
change in their overall well-being. 

The migrants believe several factors strongly influence 
their satisfaction. Among the positive factors, 90% of 
the households believe they are better off economically 
now than before their move. Only 10% of the house- 
holds sense improvement as a result of less discrimination. 



Perceived needs 

The respondents were asked to specit'y and rank the 
most pressing problems facing them at the time of the 
interview. The most often mentioned problem was the 
lack of adequate opportunities to obtain more training or 
education. Forty-five percent of the respondents said 
this is the most important constraint to fast^i upward so* 
cial and economic mobility. 

Several migrants said they thoug'k^ the type of train- 
ing offered in many of the v<Kational schools tends to 
perpetuate the poverty cycle They refer to financial, lim- 
guistic, discriminatory, ^ad health difficulties they meet 
in trying to get bs^guer education and its rewards. The 
respondents off.>:^ menticr-ed shortcomings in the admin- 
istration or <;xcution of some education and training pro- 
grams ^^esigned to help them. In particular, they were 
s*ip ;^tive to problems of equity in the distribution oi bene- 
^^Ats of some programs among various minority ethnic sub- 
groups in the city. Another facet of this perceived prob- 
lem of inadequate educational opportunities is the lack 
of facilities for additional training in the English langu- 
age. 

The second problem in order of importance perceived 
by migrants is their inability to obtain remunerative jobs. 
This is, of course, closely associated with the preceding 
problem of education and skill. 

Ttn percent of the niigrants list racial discrimination 
ivs a tf^ajor problem. Incidents were recorded that related 
to a broad array of situations, ranging from neighborhood 
relations with employers, schools and shopping in stores. 
Another 10% of the respondents listed inadequate hous- 
ing as their major concern. Here again, there is a strong 
interdependence with the previously described concern for 
opportunities to earn higher incomes. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



This invesigation focused on the interaction between 
the Spanish-speaking migrant household and the com- 
munity to which they migrated — Seattle, Washington. In 
the process of accommodation between the migrant house- 
hold and the community, our society seems to demand that 
the migrants ad^^pt to the community. The community 
remains essentially inflexible, making only minor efforts 
to facilitate this association between man and his new 
and strange surroundings. In other words, the burden of 
accommodation rests almost entirely on the migran?:. 

The policy implications of this largely one-sided ac- 
commodation process may reasonably concern: 

1. what the migrant should do to accommodate to 
the community more effectively. 

2. what the community may do to accommodate the 
migrant more effectively. 

Most of the policy-type recommendations that rnay ap- 
ply to individual migrants or migrant families would still 
depend on public or private facilities. For example, the 
migrant may be advised to obtain more education, improve 
his facility with the English language, learn a new trade, 

er|c 



etc. But most, if not ali, of these "advice to the migrant** 
tvpe policy recommendations deper<d on the existence of 
a publicly provided service. Therefore, priority should be 
given to policies that close the gap between the migrants* 
actual needs and community-prodded services supposed 
to help migrants (1). 

Based on this premise, most of the policy inferences 
drawn from this investigation refer to modifications of 
public institutions that might improve or add services to 
Spanish-speaking migrants of Seattle. 

One of the fundamental outcomes of the preceding 
analyses is that households of the Spanish-speaking study 
group differ and the language (Spanish) characteristic 
alone does not discriminate sufficiently for remedial pro- 
gram design. The Spanish-speaking migrants with rural 
backgrounds have social and economic characteristics that 
differ distinctly from those of their urban background 
counterparts. They have fewer years of education (7 as 
compared with 12 years), they are in blue collar rather 
than white collar occupations, they earn substantially less 
money, and are more often jobless. They generally have 



an overaH lower ievel-oMiving with less likelihood of 
moving upward socially and economically. 

Even within the rural- apd urban-background groups, 
there are substantial diff^rd'Aces, particularly with respect 
to education and income. Therefore; generalized remedial 
programs probably will tijpt r^ach many of those at the 
bof^om of the socioeconbflfii: scale. Additional effort will 
be required to find and carefully identify the constraints 
on individual families and to classify their constraints into 
possibilities and requirements for resolutions. r'For ex- 
ample, the kind of assistance needed by an older, poverty 
stricken migrant widow with 5 years of schooling is quite 
different from that required by a younger, low income, 
migrant household head with £t high school education. 

In spite of the varied needs of -^idely differing- situ- 
ations, the study also reveals that marij'^of?&e a^ju^tinerij; 
problems of the Spanish-speakiiig ..migr^ts to ah' 
center are similar enough to yield to. attitk by rather gen- 
eralized efforts. For example^ nearly all of the,>5tu% 
group were unaware of the ^xktkij^pubUc agencies that 
could help them. Meanwhile, the agegjcies'' representatives: 
say they lack money to employ people with speci^vsWlIs 
who could identify and reach those in need of helfi, .£his 
strongly suggests a need for effort devoteid;to^-^lcCflltli1^at- 
ing additional information on specific needs of the Span- 
ish-speaking groups in urban areas such as Seattle. 

Although this study has revealed guidelines thfodgh' 
the vehicle of a small case study, it shows the need for 
a special census before an overall coordinated remedial 
program can be launched. This would allow a classifica- 
tion of the Spanish-speaking population by type of prob- 
lem and facilitate formation of specific action programs 
to attack specific problems of subgroups. 

The study group were unable, by and large, to 
identify leaders among their minority group. This sug- 
gests that a study designed to identify the internal power 
structure (leadership) of this population would aid exe- 
cution of public programs. The leaders can serve, and 
likely only they can serve effectively, as links between pro- 
grams and recipients. 

Yet another recommendation stems from the observation 
that the most critical adjustment experiences of the migrants 
occur during the first few weeks -u-ter arrival in Seattle. 
Even though most migrants in the study group had 
friends or relatives in Seattle to hdp them meet basic 



needs, the migrant soon faced the problems of finding 
employment and housing. They often did not know how. 

An accepted and widely publicized bilingual informa- 
tion agency could act as a buffer between the migrant 
and the new environment, lessening the feeling of being 
dominated by the strange surroundings. It could also be 
more effective in matching the ;rriigrants' capabilities with 
the appropriate opportunities for employment. The ac- 
tivities of the informatioi center could, in effect, shorten 
the lenj^' xkf ft? ^daptattoa period. 

...Rc^efn^kr p3^^;^s relating to the language barrier 
c^yii^ cctot ritide ibe overall well-being of the Spanish- 
,:^al^l5^'^Mf^ One is to increase the opportunities 

•for cjaisroQflm instm^ for adults so they can learn and 
-.iirtpifevt .f»U«ir,.|)'rof ic^^ncy in English. The other is em- 
.playinent^t)^ £no^ btltQ^al people in public agencies that 
. s^e Spanxsh-speHkatg* people. This would not only im- 
prove communication between the agencies and their cli- 
entele, b*Bt would also reduce the fear and reluctance of 
the Spanish -speaking people to seek and use the services 
of the agencies. 

A final recommendation concerns the leaders of the 
organizations that serve the Spanish-speaking population 
of the Seattle area. Their effectiveness would be greatly 
enhanced if a more unified effort were devloped among 
them. This would not only increase the efficiency in use 
of scarce financial and leadership resources, but would also 
enable individuals and agencies to exert a more vigorous 
and effective effort to accomplish specific program objec- 
tives. 

With the realization of these policy and program 
suggestions (special census, micro classification of prob- 
lems and appropriate remedial action, a unified leader- 
ship, "early arrival" buffer service, and greater use of 
bilingual people in key roles) there is little doubt that both 
the individual and social costs of migration would be sub- 
stantially reduced. As Mrs. Reul points out, ''All too 
many of the policies of health, welfare, education, and 
government agencies are still geared to the existence of 
some mythkal nonmobile population where movers are 
viewed with suspicion as a threat." ^he goes on to say, 
. . we must examine the services we have available in 
light of migration trends and patterns, both numerical 
and geographical" (1). 
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